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Green Room Gossiy. 


FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS. 
London, 28th Feb. 1853. 


Dear Sir,—I this week inform you of the following gossip in town: 

The Theatre Royal, Doncaster, opened last ev ening for twelve nights 
(it being, as you know, the Spring Meeting), under the management 
of Addison of the Princess’s,—pieces, “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ Adelphi 
version,— Topsy, Miss Addison; to conclude with the “ Dancing Bar- 
ber,’’—Fitzfrizzle, Mr H. Webb, late of Edinburgh. The above gentle- 
man also appears in many of his favourite characters during the fort- 
night. 

Buckstone opens with a burlesque on Easter Monday, at the Hay- 
market; his ballet company will exceed 60 dancers, male and female. 

Compton goes to the above theatre. Little Robson of the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, takes his situation at the Olympic, when Webb joins 
Harris in Ireland. 

The Covent Garden opera house opens on Easter Tuesday. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre wil! remain closed ‘tis thought for the next 
three months. 


Mr Charles Connaughton, lessee of the Pavilion Theatre, died last 
week of bronchitis after only three days illness. 

Poor old Drury Lane is going down step by step to ruin. The last 
piece produced there, like its predecessor, was a total failure. The 
manager, Mr Smith, took his benefit last night to a very good house 
certainly, but 1 have no opimion of a theatre where the lessee is ob- 
liged to resort to that after being open but two months. 

Business at most our London theatres is falling off, it being the 
worst theatrical time of the year for town managers, 


Macbeth at the Princess’s still continues to draw houses literally 
crammed to the ceiling. 


Yours till next week, 


THe Hunocarian Mate Inpanrt. 





An elder of — church, and a worthy disciple of John Hope, 
paying a visit to a Mr T - on the evening of last Sunday, found 





him sitting very comfortably by his fireside, with a glass of brandy 
and water before him.—“ Lord save us,”’ exclaimed the horrified tee- 
totaller, “ did I no see you at the kirk this afternune, listening atten- 
tively to the minister’s admirable discourse upon righteousness and 
temperance? and I now find you drinking.” “| always thirst afier 
righteousness,” was the reply. ; 
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AMUSEMENTS versus CANT AND HUMBUG 


IT 1s quite evident that men vw » toil hard from morning to 
nioht. week after week, throughout the yi ar to s i] }» rt then 
families, must have relaxation or their streneth will fail: and as 
these relaxations diverge In Many ways, some of them | emg very 
detrimental to health, and opposed to peace and order, at the 
head of which are the dram-shops, and all clubs tormed by land- 
lords of public-houses ior the encouragement or evs ning sede- 


runts, or in plainer Enelish, sotting and drunkenness, we do 
think it the imperative duty of the higher classes to assist in every 
way the promotion of innocent amusements for the people; but 
at the same time, we think that the clerov and abstainers are 
cong the wrong way tO work, they wish to make extremes 
meet, to abolish drunkenness and substitute re hoy mm, or, at least 
an appearance of it. ‘This is, to use a homely expression, *‘jumping 
out of the frying-pan into the fire”—for, of the two, we prefer a 
bold drunkard to a smooth-faced hypocrite. Of the first, we may 
have SOTHC hopes ot reformation. ol t he itter none, he hecome 4 
a sneak, an informer, and a pr st to society. Of all rascals, A 


religious Feds diene re is the VV rst 


Lhe system of some (perh ps) w meaning persons, who com 
, 7 ] ] 
pet workmen, Clerks, XC... tO f 


) 


ake pledges of abstinence, we con- 
sider wrong, for in nine caseés out of ten those pledges are broken, 
first on the sly, and soon afterwards they return to their old ha 
bits, rather worse than before. We hate compulsion, and will 
give an instance wherein one of these Cé-) ps was, in our 
opinion, rightly served. He had a principal clerk who had been 
with him some years, and always most attentive to the duties ot 
his situation, possessing, at the same time, his employer’s confi 
dence. One day however, the advocate for teetotalism made his 
appearance rather suddenly, and actually found the said head 
clerk taking a glass of wine. An instant discharge followed, anda 
thorough out and out teetotaller mstalled im his place. The 
young man who was discharged obtained a situation worth 
double his former one immediately, and, in two or three months 
the teetotaller walked off with £500 ot the force-pump’s money 
this was paying pretty dear for his whistle. 

But, to return to our subject, why do the labouring classes 
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ilrink ?—answer, because many of them are ignorant, and unused 
to comforts at home. Voor fellows! they imagine that intoxica- 
tion will drown their cares, while it only imereases them, and 
sinks its unhappy victims daily deeper into the mire; now, we 
should endeavour to find some attraction to draw, not force them 
from public-houses. In the first place, give them admission, 
sav, on particular days, for a small fee, or perhaps a free ti ket, 
to the public buildings, Castle, Holyrood Palace, the libraries, 
museums, hospitals, and other institutions of the city,—a decent, 
sober appearance the principal qualification. In the evenings, 
let the theatres be encouraged by high patronage, and there will 
be ho fear of the managers not doing their best to provide proper 
entertainment. ‘The prices of admission are already so low, that 
a man may take his wifeand be amused (we may also say in- 
structed) for a whole evening, at less cost than a quarter of an 
hour’s drinking with depraved companions, besides escaping a 
headache in the morning. At the theatre he gets interested with 
the plot of the picce. and will not leave till it is tinished,— he goes 
home, and the supper hour is pleasantly spent in discussing the 
merit or demerits of the performance ; and it is an undisputed 
fact, that the gallery audience of Edinburgh is composed, in ge- 
neral, of sober men, their wives and sweethearts. ‘They are also 
the first to show disapprobation when an improper word is used, 
or indecorum exhibited in any part of the house. 

With regard to closing the drinking houses on Sundays, we 
would only say, give the clergy the opportunity of filling their 
‘thurches till four o’clock,—a/ter which, we would recommend that 
Princes Street Gardens be thrown open to the public, the railway 
trains allowed to run, to enable the city folk to breathe a little 
fresh air, and the whisky shop proprietors would then soon find, 
that it would be better for their health to take a jaunt too, in- 
stead of sitting in a close room without any customers. 

We consider the denunciations of the clergy against the 
theatres as downright folly. What do they, what can they know 
avout such places, except trom hearsay. They are not allowed 
to enter one to judge for themselves, and therefore, are at the 
mercy of the before-mentioned hypocritical rascals, who poison 
their ears with the most bare-faced falsehoods. But we can assure 
these misled persons, that there is not a more charitable, free- 
spirited, and benevolent set of persons on the face of the earth, 
than actors, actresses, and musicians. Scarcely does a week pass 
throughout the year, at the theatres in London and the provinces, 
but they are called upon for subscriptions to assist an unfortunate 
brother or sister, and we have known instances where a performer, 
in the receipt of fifteen shillings a-week, has given a sixth part 
of it to help an entire stranger on his way to an engagement. 
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Ask il merchant Or a shop-Kee per who has the Bil le fi wil s be- 
fore him, anid a quotation in his mouth, to vive LO a POOr tall, 
and he will probably give him a penny, if generously inclined, or 
if otherwise, threaten him with a lodging 1n the police-oflice for 
begging. Again, who are more often applied to, and expected 
to quve their services for charities, than musicians and singers, 
and why so? ‘Their time is their money, and ought to have its 
compensation, But they do ive their services, while every trades- 
man employed is paid in full. We should not have written so 
much on the subject, but we are advocates for ‘* hear both sides,” 
and we think that the members of the theatrical profession a 
much vilified class of people 

In reference to our assertion that clergymen are not allowed to 
enter a theatre, and therefore abuse it upon hearsay, it will not 
count of the production Oo 


be out of place to cive a short a 
Home’s Douglas. ‘| he horro) excited among the Scotch presby 
teries by the production ol this prtary has otten been des: ribe d . 
but in the Scots Magazine for December 1756, there are some 


curious statements relating to the matter which Home’s biogra- 


pher appears generally to have overlooked, and which, therefore, 
are worth extracting. In the first place, the great attraction of 
the piece is thus narrated: 

** Douglas, a new tragedy, written by Mr John Home, minister 
of Athelstontord, wus acted in the thi autre at Edinburg 
l4th of December, and several succeeding play -nights, ‘This 


tragedy was hever acts (| be rore, and 1b 18 De lie ved there nevel 


} 


non tne 


reat a Tun on a Miav il this country. Persons Or a 


Was sO @Q 
ranks and professions crowded to it; and many had the mortifi- 
cation to find the house so f ii, that when they came to the door 
they could not get in. Though the tragedy) is not yet pu 

lished, the critics have been exer ising their wits in panegyrics 
and satires on the play, players, and audience. some minists Is 


of the established church having been to see this play acted, the 


presbytery of Edinburgh has taken notice of it. bv letters 


, ? 
LO 


presbyteries of which they are members. 

In addition to this, the presbytery circulated a prosy ** exhor- 
tation and admonition” upon the subject, dated January 1757 
One passage of this paper says, * Lhe presbytery, in the veu! 
1717, when consisting of many pious, prudent, and learned minis- 
ters, whose praise is in all the churches, did pre pare a paper, 
which was read from the several pulpits within their bound 
warning the people against the dangerous intection of the theatre 
then erected here.” hese proceedings were generally approved 
and seconded by the presbyteries to which those ministers De- 
longed who had been present al the unhallowed amusement, ana 
accordingly were either rebuked or suspended. The presbyt: ry 


.< e ’ . 
oO! sunse howe ver, formed an ex tio} ana with muen ider- 
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ality and spirit, refused to interfere with the conduct of then 
niunisters; thus retorting upon the fanatics: 

‘* We cannot but look upon your letter as an unconstitutional 
attempt ot one presbytery to anticipate the judgment and recu- 
late the conduct of another ;” with much more to the same eflect 
in a cutting strain of remonstrance. 

The excuses urged by some of the culprits are highly amusing. 
Mr White, minister of Libberton, who was one of them, pleaded 
‘* that he had gone to the play-house only once, and had then 
end avouTe d fo conce al i; pNSe lt 17 qacorner. oar nd ( ving offe nee hg 
Mr Steel, also, the minister of Stair, stated, that although it was 
true he had visited the play-house, yet ‘* it was so great a distance 
from his own parish that he had no reason to apprehend that he 
should be known.” 

The proceedings of the Edinburgh presbytery were seconded 
by that of Glasgow, the members of which drew up, and pub- 
lished in the newspapers, a set of resolutions, lamenting *‘* the 
melancholy but notorious fact, that a minister of the church of 
Scotland did himself write and compose a stage-play, entitled, 
the Tragedy of Douglas, and ta8) | it to be acted on the theatre at 
Edinburgh; and that he, with several other ministers of the 
church, was present, and some of them oftener than once, at the 
acting of the said play, before a numerous audience.” 

Notwithstanding all this, Douglas continued to be acted: and 


the same number of the & linburgh Courant which published the 
aforesaid resolutions, contained also an advertisement of the 
tragedy, ‘* with material alterations by the author.” Such con- 
tumacy redoubled the eflorts of his adversaries; and the Pres- 
bytery of Dunse, in allusion to these ** alterations,” declared that 
Douglas "7 encouraged the crime of suicide, and contained such 
dreadful oaths, or expressions. and mock prayers, as were so of- 
fensive LO the audiences who ( ncourage the stave, that they were 
struck out, or varied at the next repre sentation.” 

Lome was al lenoth Comp ‘led to yield LO the storm he had 
excited. The Scots Maqazine ror l7o7. p. 244. Say es Mr John 
Hlome, minister of Athe lstonford, author of th: lrag dy of Dougl is, 
preached his farewell sermon to his congregation on Sunday, June 
oth (which drew tears from many of the people); and gave in a 
demission of his charge to the presbytery of Haddington on 
the 7th.” 

About this time Hlume dedicated to Home his Four Disserta 
thous, Lyog. 
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ADVICE ‘TO THE PLAYERS, 
BY DR SWIFT, THE YOUNGER. 


Tue following often tried and infallible rules we recommend to 
all players, us the easiest method of obtaining the summum be- 
num of acting—notice and applause : 


Rule 1. There is no necessity to subject yourself to the slavery 
of studying your part. What is the use of the prompter ? Be- 
sides, it is ten to one that in a modern play you substitute some- 
thing from your own mother-wit, much better than the author 
wrote. If you are entirely at a loss, and out, you will get 
‘** noticed” both by the audience and the critic, which would 
otherwise, perhaps, have never been the case. As to the feel- 
ings of the poet, did he show any for you when he put you in 
the part? And as he 1s paid for his play by your master, why 
may you not do as you like with it ? 

Rule 2. Another excellent mode of acquiring notice is, never 
to be ready to go on the stage, and to have apologies made for 
you as often as possible. We particularly recommend this to 
our female players, and if the audience begin ‘ to hiss ” you can 
make a speech > the papers next morning wil] ring the changes: 
** Fascinating favourite ”’—‘* graceful attitude "—** expressive 
look ’—‘' unhesitating delivery,” &e. 

Rule 3. If you have a tedious character to play, such as Mac- 
beth or Richard, walk very quietly through the first four acts, 
always reserving your lunes for the half-price, in the fifth act ; 
and in these characters ever bear in mind the advice of Filch 
to his friend—‘‘ die hard.” You must make your hero have as 
many lives as a cat: your opponent must be at least half an hour 
killing you: this never fails producing applause, and may per- 
haps get you called for after the play 1s over. 

Rule b. Never attend LO anothe r actor in the Same scene vith 
you: you may be much better employed in arranging your dress, 
or in winking and nodding at your friends in the boxes. You 
must always keep your eye on vour ** benefit.” 

Rule 5. As you take no notice of him, it is very likely he will 
take none of you ; therefore. you may as well, out of respect to 
the understanding of the audience. and much better to show 
yourself, address all your speeches to the pit, looking them full 
in the face, and making some quite uneasy in their seats lest you 
should expect an answer. ‘his will render you an * interesting 
performer, and you will find ‘* judicious” persons observe ** Lord! 


I do hke Mr ——-, you hear every word he says.” 
Rule 6. If you have any witticism, or good saying to deliver 
‘6 aside.” baw! it out as loud as you can How are thev to 
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laugh and applaud at the back of the sixpenny gallery, if they 
don’t hear what you say? If you have no lungs give up the 
profession. 

Rule 7. Never part with your hat ; what are you to do with 
your fingers ? 

Rule 8. After you have indifferently sung a very indifferent 
song, do not quit the side scenes: but if, amidst a hundred 
hisses, you hear a dirty little boy in the gallery cry ‘‘ ongkore,” 
come on and sing it again. That is the ‘“‘ sense” of the house. 
Nothing like respect—don’t forget a grin, to your gallery friends, 
when you make your bow. 

Rule 9. If in a tragedy your friend the hero is dying at the 
farther end of the stage, let him die and be d——}; you come 
forward and look about you. Every man attend to his own 
business. 

Rule 10. To dine out when you are going to play is thought 
wrong, but foolishly so, unless there are other objections beside 
getting drunk. Recollect you are in a country where whisky 1s 
the favourite drink, therefore the audience should have a fellow- 
feeling for you. Some two or three sober blockheads may hiss, 
but you will benefit by this, for it will bring down all your friends. 
When you cannot speak, and they hiss, do not leave the stage, 
but make a speech. Press your hand to your heart, turn up 
your eyes, and give them to understand that it is grief and not 
iquor. You will have them at once. If you feel hurt (as you 
ought, and indignant too), at the disapprobation, when you quit 
the scene, drink again: you are with my friend Pope 


* Shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again.”’ 


( To hig continued J 


Edinburgh Amusements, 
THEATRE ROYAL. 
Shakespeare’s beautiful and romantic play of The Tempest was pro- 


duced here on Tuesday evening, in a manner highly creditable to all 
concerned. The cast was as follows:- 





Ariel—Miss P. Horton, Miranda—-Mrs Eburne. 
lris—Miss Allford. Ceres— Miss Somers. Juno— Miss Cruise. 
Prospero—Mr B. Tannett (his first appearance here.) 
Caliban—Mr Bruce Norton. Trinculo—Mr Gomersal. 
Prince Ferdinand—Mr H. Bland Stephano— Mr Cooper. 
Adrian— -Mr Steyne. Alonzo Mr W aldron 


Antonio—Mr W ooldridve Sebastian Mr Duff. 
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Miss F. Horton delighted the audience by her singing and acting 
in the part of Ariel, one of the most charming creations of our im 
mortal poet. Her songs of “ O bid thy faithful Ariel fly,’ “ Come unto 
these yellow sands,” “ Full fathom five,” and “ Where the bee sucks, 
there lurk I,” were all of them gems of the first water. The latter 
was loudly encored. Her dress, too, was very appropriate. Mrs 
Eburne looked and played the interesting part of Miranda extremely 
well; but she must endeavour to modulate her voice, if she wishes to 
give due effect to pathetic passages. It is very pleasing while sub 
dued, but when she raises it above its natural tone, it becomes harsh 
on the ear, and loses the effect she intends it to convey. We trust 
Mrs E. will understand this hint, as it is meant solely for her good. 
She is quite young enough to be advised, and a very little care will 
make a great improvement in her personations. 

Mr B. ‘lannett made a most powerful first appearance here this 
evening as Prospero. We have long admired this gentleman’s artistic 
excellence in the scenic department, but were not aware of his abi 
ities as an actor. Strange that Mr Leslie did not bring him forward 
till now! His delivery of the speech 

“ The cloud-capt tow’rs, the gorgeous palaces,” 
was rewarded by a unanimous burst of applause. Perhaps, if his voice 
had more depth of tone, it would be better for such parts as Prospero, 
&c., but at all events he is a great acquisition to the company. 

Mr Bruce Norton’s Caliban was pe riection itself. What can we 
say more? His song of “ No more dams I'll make for fish,” was 
highly applauded. Messrs Gomersal and Cooper, as Trinculo and 
Stephano, kept the audience in continued roars of laughter throughout 
their scenes. Mr Harcourt Bland’s Prince Ferdinand deserves most 
honourable mention. The part, of itself, does not stand very promi 
nently forward, but Mr B. made the most of it, and was much ap 
plauded. In fact, speaking of the performances generally, we hav: 
all to praise, and none to blame. 

The scenery was exceedingly well painted. Perhaps a little mor 
attention to changing the wings in time, and seeing the stage clear 
behind, before opening the flats. would be an Improve ment. Above 
all, the traps and parallels should be well secured. Two instances 
occurred this evening, which might have produced serious conse 
quences. The first was occasioned by a piece of wood lying across 
the edge of a trap which brought up two young ladies from below, 
and the latter was in security of a parallel on which Miss P. Horton 
was being raised, and twisted her round the wing. Had she not 
jumped off, a sprained ancle, or broken leg, might have been the 
consequence.— W hose blame is this! 

We were glad to see the boxes much improved this evening—it 
shows that Shakespeare will still draw, if done justice to. The Tem 
pest is to be repeated—it is well worth going to see; and we pledge 
our faith that there is not a word in the whole play but what the 
most refined and delicate ear may listen to. 

The success of the pieces brought forward on Miss P. Horton's for 
mer visit was such as to call for the repetition of the whole of them 
during her present stay; and as we have already noticed them in 
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former numbers, we feel that the space may be better employed in 
introducing other matter for the amusement of our readers. We 
shall not, however, lose sight of any novelties that may be forthcom 


ing. 


PERFORMANCES OF THE WEEK. 


Friday, 4th inst.—As You Like It Fortunio. 

Saturday, 5th inst.—A Wonderful Woman—The Castle of Otranto 
Catching an Heiress. 

Monday, (th inst—A Wonderful Woman—-A Phenomenon in a 
Smock Frock—FTortunio. 

Tuesday, 8th inst.— The Tempest—Castle of Otranto. 

Wednesday, 9th inst.—The Tempest—Fortunio. 

Thursday, 10th inst.—'The Tempest—Castle of Otranto. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Since our last Miss Isaacs has nightly been delighting the Adelphi 
audiences with her admirable singing. Her performances range over 
some of the best of our national pieces—such as the Heart of Mid 
Lothian, Guy Mannering, &c., allowing her ample scope in that walk 
which she has certainly made herown-——we mean the ballads of Scotland. 
No voealist of modern times 1s so capable of culling the choicest of the 
national gems. Her “ Annie Laurie,” “ My heart is sair for some- 
body,” “There grows a bonnie briar bush,” &c., are inexpressibly 
delightful. On Tuesday night she appeared in a new burlesque called 
The Fair One with the Golden Locks, as Graceful, the king’s minstrel 
and favourite. Ihe piece is altogether a very amusing one, and we 
are free to say that we never saw Miss Isaacs to greater advantage. 
Her dress, a very rich and elegant one, is altogether classical, and in 
beautiful keeping with the character of the Minstrel Boy she repre- 
sents. I'he burlesque was repeated again, amidst great applause, last 
night (Friday) when she sung “ Lucy Long,” with such naivette that 
she was loudly encored. Mr W.H. Eburne enacted the part of the 
Lachrymose King with considerable spirit, and sung very pleasantly. 
So also did Miss Garthwaite, The Fair One with the Golden Locks. Mr 
Eburne was formerly of the Adelphi company, and, we understand, 
will remain a few nights on this occasion. We were bighly pleased, 
both with his singing and acting in Guy Mannering, the other night. 
The only other new piece brought forward at the Adelphi this week 
was a drama from the French, called The Roll of the Drum, in which 
Miss Page, as Emilie, plays a leading and very interesting part. She 
is an excellent actress, and a prepossessing young woman. The drama 
gave great satisfaction, and has been repeated. Mr Powrie has also 
been playing with his usual talent during the week, and what with the 
humour of Mr Mungall, and the always correct and able delineations 
of the other members of the company, a more intellectual and agree- 
able place of amusement than the Adelphi can hardly be met with 
anywhere. 
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PERFORMANCES OF THE WEEK 


Friday, 4th inst The Heart of Mid-Lothian The Silent Woman 
The Wandering boys 

Saturday, 5th inst. wit Lady of the Lake The Daughter 
Regiment—Jack Robinson and his Monkey. 

Monday. 7th inst.—The Roll of the Drum—Pertection 
Woman—Lady of the Lake. 


Tuesday, 8th inst.—The Roll of the Drum—The Fair Cne with the 


of the 


Js 


} 


Golden Locks—Lady of the Lake. 
W ednesday. 9th inst.—The Heart of Mid-Lothian—The Fair One with 
the Golden Locks—Oliver l'wist. 
Thursday, \0th inst.—Guy Mannering—The Silent Woman—The Roll 
of the Drum. 
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GENUINE GOSSIP, BY AN OLD ACTRESS. 
CHAPTER VI. MASTER BETTY. 


After the withdrawal of Cinderella, Mr Macready 
engagement of the Young Roscius, 


announced tl 
and Master Betty made his first 
appearance in England at Birmingham. Rumour had loudly pro 
claimed his spreading fame, 


fe 


and the actors anticipated his advent 
among them with much curiosity and excitement. hey expected, 
however, to witness merely the crude and parroted efforts of a clever 
child. These feelings were shared by the manager, who regarded the 
engagement of the Young Roscius as a somewhat doubtful specula- 
tion. Master Betty arrived from Scotland, where his performances 
had been extraordinarily successtul. 


In Edinburgh, his personation 
of Young 


Norval had delighted Liome, then an infirm old man, who 
had witnessed the performance from an easy chair at the stage door. 
On the termination of the tragedy, he emphatically declared that the 
boy eloque tly realise d his poe tical Lele a of the character, ul 
was, indeed, the “ genuine offspring of the daring Douglas.’ 

On the morning appointed tor Master Betty’s first rehearsal, the 
con) pany evineed irr pressible eagerness to see the theatrical pheno 
menon. They assembled early in the 
tation of his arrival. 


id that he 


, 


creen-room, In anxious expec 
lle came, accompanied by his tutor, Mr Hough. 
His personal appearance was strikingly beautiful, and created among 
all persons a powerful prepossession in his favour. It was somewhat 
feminine, but exceedingly graceful. His eyes were bright blue, and 
his light hair fell in long curls over his shoulders. His complexion 
was faur and delicate, but his cheeks were tinted by a soft rosy bloom, 
which indicated health, and animated his countenance. He had 
scarcely numbered, | think, more than thirteen years. Mr Hough 
was the constant companion and guide of the Young Roscius. He 
was doubtless a clever man and an able instructor; but, in my opinion, 
nature had rendered him incapable of teaching his pupil elocution. 
He had a peculiar impediment in his speech—either his mouth had 
no rool, or his palate was defectiv: lor him to utter a single word 
d suinctl) wa impossible. still he w; Master Be tty’s aole tutor 
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and it is said that he rendered himself perfectly intelligible to his 
young pupil; but by what means has always remained me to an inex- 
plicable mystery. Throughout Master Betty’s career, Mr Hough 
continued to be his “ philosopher and friend,” and ultimately retired 
on a pension into Wales. 

Norval was Master Betty’s opening part at Birmingham. The 
house was well and fashionably attended. The applause which greeted 
his entrance was general and prolonged. In his Highland costume he 
looked the very impersonation of youthful grace and beauty. <A deep 
silence succeeded the first outburst of acclamation, and the audience 
evidently awaited the sound of his voice with breathless and eager 
curiosity. He delivered the speech beginning “ A low-born youth,” 
&c., with dignified firmness and winning modesty. Amidst a profound 
silence, his clear and musical voice was alone heard. At the conclud- 
ing words, “and gain a name in arms,” the audience made a most 
encouraging demonstration of approval and delight. As his perform 
ance proceeded their warmth increased to enthusiasm, and at its ter- 
mination they tumultuously manifested their surprise and gratification. 
Indeed, so striking and unequivocal was his success, that 

“They who came to scoff remained to praise.” 

He played four nights during the first week of his engagement; on 
each occasion, however, the theatre was but moderately attended. 
The manager began to entertain uneasy doubts as to the profit to be 
derived from the performances, and the actors decided that the Young 
Roscius was totally unattractive. His fame and reputation were, how- 
ever, steadily advancing, and on each night of his appearance in the 
following week, the theatre was crowded by eager and enthusiastic 
spectators. The “ sensation’? which he had created affected all con- 
ditions of people, and the rage to witness the wonderful child became 
universal among the inhabitants of Birmingham. 

Octavian was among the characters played by Master Betty. | 
mention this circumstance, merely to record a singular and silly blun- 
der committed by the playgoers of Birmingham. I acted Floranthe, 
and on making my appearance, | was startled and confused by a simul- 
taneous and prolonged burst of applause. This unexpected demon- 
stration was continued for many minutes, to the great excitement of 
Mr Macready, who loudly commanded me to acknowledge it by bow- 
ing. I immediately perceived that | had been mistaken for the Youne 
Roscius, and the audience at length discovered their error. So great 
was their disappointment and vexation at this circumstance, that they 
were evidently inclined to display them in a violent and disagreeable 
manner. Indeed, their good humour was not restored by the entrance 
of the Young Roscius himself, whom they received with unwonted and 
unexpected coldness. Had they, however, been acquainted with the 
* Mountaineers,” it would have been impossible for them to commit 


so egregious a blunder. In dressing and appearance, Floranthe and 
Octavian are distinctly contrasted. The former is supposed to be pretty 
and interesting, and is elegantly attired; the latter is “ made up” to 
look haggard and wild, and is miserabiy decked in shreds and tatters. 
On quitting Birmingham, Master Betty accompanied Macready round 
his circuit, and in each town was surpassingly attractive. 

















an incident oceurred, which 
veautifully indicated the amiable and winning disposition of the boy. 
he tragedy of Zara, but just before 
the msing of the curtain a serious accident happened. An actor, 
named Henry, fell through a “ trap,’ which had carelessly been left 
open, and broke his leg. Master Betty immediately rushed to his 
assistance, and evinced the most lively sympathy for his misfortune 


During his engagement at Sheftield, 


He had dressed to play Osman, 


Poor Henry was placed in a chair and conveyed to his lodgings, and 
so solicitous was the boy that the sufferer should receive due care and 
attention, that he, in his Turkish dress and turban, walked beside 
him a considerable distance through the streets of Shefheld, in the 
broad sunlight of a summer's evening. Nor was his sympathy con- 
fined to empty show, but the “ poor player” received substantial 
proofs of his kindly disposition. 

Having received an advantageous offer from Messrs Ray and Gib 
bon, | quitted Mr \:acready, and joined the company then under the 
direction of those ventlemye h at W AYrWICK. My professional associates 
there were very kind and agreeable, and among them I was very 
happy and comfortable. Lhe were much esteemed and re spected by 
the inhabitants, who exercised the most liberal hospitality towards 
them. 1 therefore passed my Christmas very pleasantly in the “ an- 
tiente citie’ of the King-maker. At Warwick | met Mr and Mrs 
Warrell, the parents of Mrs Atkins. Mrs Warrell was then declining 
into the vale of years, but she still poss¢ ssed a voice of extraordinary 
power and melody. Her figure, however, had a decided tendency to 
enbonpoint, but she nevertheless still delighted in the juvenile line of 
business. Like the old woman in the faree, she thought that she was 
the more entitled to retain possession of the youthful characters, hav- 


ing played them for upwards of thirty years. There, too, was Mrs 


] 
Keys, or “ Old Mammy Keys,” as she was generally called. She was 
far advanced in age, but her faculties and activity were scarcely im 
paired. Her acting was rich and racy. Indeed, as the Nurse in 
Romeo and Juliet, Mysis in Midas, Mrs Bundle in The Waterman, 
and the Old Woman in Thomas and Sally, she displayed a rare and 
peculiar excellence. She was also a humorous comic-singer, and | 
well remember the effect with which she gave the song of ‘ The Old 
Woman of Eighty,’ and the tumultuous encore which it invariably 
occasioned. Although she had lived nearly fourscore years, she could, 
like Peg Prior, dance a hornpipe with surprising spirit and agility. 
At Windsor and Weymouth Mrs Keys had frequently acted before 
George the Third, with whom she became a marked and special fa- 
vourite. I remember an anecdote which indicates his Majesty’s great 
partiality to this old actress. It is said that as the King was about to 
enter his travelling carriage to leave Weymouth, one of his attendants 
presented him with a play-bill, which announced the benefit of Mrs 
Keys. He immediately exclaimed, “ What! what! what!- -Mrs Keys! 
Mrs Keys!—Benefit! Must go the play to-morrow night!—must see 
Mrs Keys dance!” He then postponed his departure until after the 
performance. Mrs Mills, an actress and singer of some metropolitan 
celebrity, was a daughter of Mrs Keys. She was the original Alham- 
bra, in the opera of Paul and Virginia—a character which she ren- 
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leved exceedingly popular. Mrs Keys had also a son named William, 
of whom I shall hereafter make more particular mention. 

Mr Richards, the father of Mrs Edwin, was a member of the com- 
pany. His wife had attained the age of sixty-four, and only acted on 
his benefit nights. On these occasions she invariably sung “ Ruddy 
Aurora,” a song in which, when a young woman, she had gained 
much popularity, and she still thought she was capable of giving it 
with her youthful spirit and effect. She made her entrance to music, 
dressed as Diana, in a flaxen wig, with bow in hand and quiver full 
of arrows; in fact, im a costume precisely similar to that which she 
had donned in the days of her early triumphs. Her manner of acting 
the song was singularly ludicrous. In singing the words, 

“ And the horns and the hounds,” 

she would suddenly shift her bow from her right hand to her left at 
“ horns,” and from her left to right at “ hounds,’”’ and this action she 
kept up throughout the song. Poor Mrs Richards! In youth she had 
been very beautiful. “ Ruddy Aurora” was now her weakness. When 
! was introduced to her | found her to be a benevolent, kind-hearted 
creature, and a perfect “ model old lady” of the old school. Mrs Ed 
win inherited her mother’s charms and graces of person. 

Mr Richards had a spaniel dog, which was a great favourite with 
the actors. “ Tony” was an animal of an independent and roving 
disposition. For days together would he absent himself from home. 
On his return, however, he invariably sought his master in the green- 
room. On those occasions he would crawi and fawn at Mr Richards’s 
feet, looking absurdly sheepish, with his coat roughened, and one of his 
long ears turned inside out. Then his master would stand over him 
with a cane, and seriously address him thus: “ Sir, you have been ab- 
sent without accounting for your time, sir. You have no doubt been 
indulging in habits of dissipation, sir, and have come home with your 
wig on one side, sir.” 

From Warwick the company proceeded to Stratford-upon-Avon, 
and I was inexpressibly gratified in visiting the early haunts and last 
resting-place of sweet William Shakspere. The season then was highly 
prosperous. Business was bad on those nights only which were de- 
voted to the representation of Shakspere’s plays! 

Within a few miles of Stratford was the residence of a gentleman 
named Lloyd. I frequently visited the beautiful grounds attached to 
it, and ultimately became acquainted with the housekeeper. This 
person experienced a curious adventure, which is, perhaps, worth re- 
cording. A temple was built on an eminence in the enclosed grounds 
attached to the house. There Mr Lloyd would frequently entertain 
his friends. One evening, several choice friends, had, as usual, be- 
guiled the time in the temple. They departed in due course, and the 
servants retired to rest. The housekeeper alone remained busied 
about her occupations beyond the wonted hour. She had occasion to 
enter the dining-room, but what was her surprise, on looking from a 
window, to see lights still burning in the temple. She then discovered 
that the butler had neglected to extinguish them, and to remove the 
plate which had been used there in the course of the evening. To 
rouse him or her fellow-servants was impossible without disturbing her 
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master, and this proceeding would, she knew, insure their immediate 
discharge. She therefore determined to visit the temple alone, and 


endeavour to secure the property She was very agitated and ner 
vous, but still her resolution was unshaken. The moon shone in “ un- 
clouded majesty,” and she noiselessly quitted the housé She drew 
near the temple, when a man suddenly appeared at the window, and 
at the same time her feet became entangled by a cord and she fell 


heavily to the ground. The man immediately rushed towards her, 
and carried her into the building. He endeavoured to quiet her fears, 
and at length his persuasions prevailed The housekeeper diseovered 
that he had touched nothing—that everything was safe. The man 
then candidly informed her that he was a poacher, and begged her not 
to make an alarm and betray him. Her fall had been occasioned by 
her feet having been caught in one of his nets. He assured her that 
he had no intention to commit a robbery, and so earnest was his man 
ner that she believed him. He even offered his assistance to remove 
the plate, an offer which she, after a little consideration, accepted. 
The property was by his means lodged in safety in the house, and the 
poor man, having received a glass of wine from the housekeeper, de 
parted, expressing his gratitude for her kindness in not alarming the 
family. 


’ 
I 
? 
: 


[ Erratum 1n Cuap. V.—By some nnaccountable oversight I am 
made to say that the elder Miss Norton nitimately became Mrs At 
kins. This assertion is incorrect. Mrs Atkins was a member of the 
Birmingham company with the Misses Norton. 


LETTER OF RICHARD II, CONCERNING JANE SHORE. 


Most of our readers are no doulit aware, that this frail being survived 
her penance, and that the story of her dying of hunger in Shoreditch 
is entirely fabulous. But perhaps they will be surprised to learn that 
she not only became the mistress of Lord Hastings, but after her 
penance she had another admirer, who made a contract of matrimony 
with her, as the following letter from Richard Lili. to the Bishop of 
London will preve:— 

* Right Rev. Father in God, &c., sigmfying unto you, that it is 
shewed unto us, that our servant and solicitor, Thomas Lynom, mar 
vellously blinded and abused with the wife of William Shore, now be 
ing in Ludgate by our commandment, hath made contract of matri- 
mony with her, as it is said, and intendeth, to our full great marvel, 
to proces d to effect of the Same; we, for many CaAUSCS, would be sorry 
that he should be so disposed ; pray you, therefore, send for him, 
and in that ye goodly may exhort and stir him to the contrary; 
and if you find him utterly set for to marry her, and none 
otherwise. would be advertised; then, if it may stand with the law 
of the church, we be content the time of marriage be deferred to 
our coming next to London, that upon sufficient surety formed of 
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lier good abearing, ye do send for her keeper, and discharge him of 
our said commandment, by warrant of these, committing her to the 
rule and guiding of her father, or any other by your discretion, in the 
mean season. 
Griven, Ac. Ac. 
To the Right Rev. Father in God 
The Bishop of Lincoln, our Chancellor. 
(Hardwicke’s State Papers, vol. i. p. 573.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


We beg to call the attention of our readers to the bill of fare for 
Miss Isaacs’ benefit, on the 12th inst. (to-morrow), which is as 
follows:—Paul and Virginia,—A Concert, in which Miss Rainforth 
will appear,—the burlesque of Beauty and the Beast, and Wallace,— 
Wallace, by Mr Powrie; being under the immediate patronage of 
Lieut.-Col. Teasdale, and the officers of the Royal Artillery, and the 
officers of the 7th Hussars. 


The Strand Theatre opens again on Easter Monday with an excel. 
lent company under the lesseeship of Mr Allcroft. Directress, Miss 
Rebecca Isaacs. This is somewhat different from the account given 
some weeks back, by our London correspondent, “ The Hungarian 
Male Infant,” whose letter, asserting it had been a failure, has given 
rise to injurious reports. 


We have before us the programme of a monster Concert to be given 
by Mr Allcroft in Exeter Hall, on the 2Ist inst., which exceeds in 
length anything we have ever seen. Fifty different pieces are to be 
sung and played. it is to be in three parts, and between them, the 
Tyrolese Singers are to perform several national melodies. The 
vocalists announced are—Madame Greco (her first appearance in 
England), Mam’selle Favanti, Miss Rebecca Issacs, Mrs Sims Reeves, 
Miss Messent, Miss Julia Harland, Miss Emily Ormond, Miss Al- 
layne, Miss E. Rowland, Miss Stabbach, Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam, 
the Misses M‘Alpine, and Madame Marie Doria (the celebrated 
Hungarian prima donna), Madame I’. Lablache, and Miss Dolby. 


Mr Sims Reeves, Herr Brandt, Mr H. Corri, Mr G. Tedder, Mr 
Alleroft, Mr Barham Manley, Mr Charles Cotton, Mr Leffler, and 
Signor F. Lablache, Solo performers; Pianoforte, Mam’selle Coulon; 
Violin, Signor Sivori; Concertini, Mr G. Case; Flute, Mr Richard- 
son; Clarionet, Mr Lazarus; Contra-Basso, Signor Bottesini; Trom 
bono, Herr Nabieh; Leader, Mr C. Griesbach; Conductors, Messrs 
Kuchler and J. H. Tully. 
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